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ment of the exodus of ‘certain members of the 
Society of Friends, whose sense of patriotism in- 
duced them in the war of the Revolution to ig- 
nore the edict given from Mount Sinai, “ Thoy 
shalt not kill,” and also the heavenly endorsement 
thereof from the Mount of beatitudes, “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself”’ We refer to 
the meeting house of the Free Quakers who 
were alluded to in our last number. That Society 
having long been virtually extinct, the heirs of 
this property very commendably allow the free 
use of said building to the Apprentices’ Library. 
Prominent among the fiiedteb was Timoth 
Matlack, brother to David Cooper’s wife. He 
was in youth a serious Friend, and seemed like- 
ly to become a minister of the gospel of the 
Prince of Peace, but imbibiug the war spirit, he 
wandered for many years in devious ways. Dur- 
ing the erection of the Free Quaker meeting 
house, Samuel Emlen happening to pass by, 
'T’. Matlack, with much complacency, exhibited it 
to his quondam friend, expressing regret that it 
was planned on too small ascale. “Ob,” res- 
ponded 8. E., pointing to the mason’s shed by 
the curb stone, “ in fifty years that lime house 
would hold you all.” Itis due to T. Matlack to 
say that he sometimes secretly used his power 
as an American officer, to favor his former re- 
ligious associates, and that, during the long 
evening of his life, he evinced steadfast love for 
Friends, and great diligence in attendiog their 
meetings for worship. In advanced age he en- 
joyed, in a State office of trustand emolument, an 
evidence of public confidence. He died in 1829, 
at the age of 99 years. The writer of these notices 
visited him j in 1828, and was much impressed 
with the gentleness of spirit andthe patriarchal 
and venerable appearance of this solitary reli¢ 
ofa former century. Weresume the diary of D. C, 
“In the beginning of the year 1781, a 
number of disowned Quakers in Philadelphia 
formed themselves into a body, and held meet- 
ings for worship. They published gp invitation 
to others in like circumstances to join them, and 
wrote letters for the same purpose, My tiavtty 
far and near. Of this new Society, Timothy 
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For Friends’ Review. 
NOTICES OF DAVID COOPER. 
NO. XYI. 


It is humiliating to contemplate the acrimony 
attendant upon church schisms. In the heat 
of partizan excitement respecting religious dif- 
ferences, (real or supposed,) persons who, in 
the main, are conscientious and deservedly 
esteemed, frequently in words and actions violate 
both magnanimity and justice, not seeing them- 
selves as others see them, but, like Jehu, attrib- 
uting their excesses to “zeal for the Lord.” 
Nor is it always easy for those who, whilst keep- 
ing on the right foundation, are injuriously as- 
sailed by these, to make due allowance for the 
infirmity which is a concomitant of bigotry, or to 
credit those who do such wrong in the name of 
religion, with the general sincerity and-worth of 
character Which may réally attach to them. The 
late heavenly-minded Rebecca Grellet used fre- 
quently to express the desire to “cherish the 
little good in all.” This may be difficult to 
practice when smarting under calumny and in- 
justice ; yet when, after the decease of an adver- 
sary, we view his character in a mellowed light 
and with a charitable eye, how much we see that 
might be explained, how much that ought to be 
commended ; and how easily can the rest be for- 
given! If the same mind be in us which was in 
Him who, when he was reviled, reviled not in re- 
turn, how watchful shall we be that we break 
not life's holy harmony ; and in such a disposi- 
tion, how would restoring love characterize the 
actions of the church and of her members ! 

At the corner of Fifth and Arch streets, in 
the city founded by Wm. Penn, stands a monu- 


Matlack was looked upon as the eacipal pro- 
Secretary f the govern- 


jector. He was then 
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ment, and had great influence in public affairs. 
They called themselves Quakers, but their mode 
of faith was just what Satan would wish it ; as, 
that every Christian had a religious liberty to do 
whatever was right in his own eyes ; if immoral, 
to be dealt with by his brethren, but no power 
in the church to deny him religious membership; 
that self-defence was an essential, indispensable 
duty. Thus they made their Christianity sub- 
ordinate to their human policy, and, like the 
Alcoran of Mahomet, formed a religion to in- 
dulge the lusts of the flesh. Such a piece of 
mockery might have passed in some places, but 
the true Quaker principles were too well known 
in Philadelphia for this counterfeit to meet 
with approval from discerning men even of their 
own class. Thus the expectations of the few 
that joined them appeared extremely disappoint- 
ed. What they lacked in numbers, however, 
they endeavored to supply by a display of their 
importance, and in the spring of 1782, they (62 
in number,) signed a petition to the Assembly, 
praying for a law to assign them a share of 

riends’ public interest in the city, (having be- 
fore made application to the Monthly Meetings, 
and to the Quarterly and Yearly Meetings.) Some 
moderate persons in the House found means to 
keep it off till 9th month, when a memorial was 
sent in, signed by Isaac Howell and White 
Matlack, containing a great number of invidious 
charges against Friends ; as, that they refused to 
own the present Government; that they continu- 
ed to read in their meetings a Query whether 
Friends maintained a faithful testimony against 
defrauding the King of his duties; that they 
disowned their members for taking the test of 
allegiance ; for paying taxes &c.; and that there- 
fore, such as had been disowned by them for 
their obedience to the laws, and attachment to 
the Government, ought to be supported in their 
just rights, &c. A committee was now appoint- 
ed to hear these charges, and to report thereon 
to the House; and Friends were notified to at- 
tend, if they saw cause. Accordingly, on the 13th 
of 9th month, the Meeting for Sufferings ap- 
pointed a committee of eighteen Friends, (of 
which I was one) to attend. The minds of the 
people were in as great a ferment against Friends 
as at any period during the present commotions, 
oceasioned by these movements, and by pieces 
inserted in the public papers, to represent Friends 
as having forfeited their estates, and as being, 
from their conduct, unworthy the protection of 
Government. The law they proposed was also 
published. But the earth at this time helped 
the woman ; for a number larger than that of our 
assailants, and composed of more reputable per- 
sons, all disowned for bearing arms, signed and 
sent into the Assembly, a petition disclaiming 
the aforesaid movement. And a long essay 


signed “‘ a-disowned Quaker,” appeared in the 
papers, justifying Friends for disowning himself 
and all those in like circumstances. 
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“On the 16th the committee met in the State 
House, attended by an exceedingly great throng 
of people, and after spending about three hours, 
adjourned to the 18th, when we again met, but 
received notice from the Assembly that the mat- 
tercould not be farther proceeded in at that time. 
The year being nearly expired, they referred the 
matter over to the next Assembly. In the 3d 
month, 1783, a second memorial war presented 
to the Assembly, who appeared unwilling to take 
any further notice of the subject; but instead 
thereof, passed a resolution of censure against 
the Secretary, as unworthy to hold any post of 
honor, profit or trust in the State. So the mat. 
ter stands at present.” 

“‘ In the 4th month, 1783, peace was proclaim- 
ed between England and the United colonies 
which were recognized as free and independent 
States, after a war of eight years, hostilities hav- 
ing commenced in the same wonth, 1775. This 
had been a proving dispensation to Friends, 
wherein faith, charity and fortitude were closely 
tried ; the more so by reason of the great diversi- 
ty of sentiment in the Society. There was, un- 
doubtedly, too great an attachment among us to 
the old Government. This occasioned the will 
of man often to mix in religious duties, and to 
carry points too far. And it drew on us the re- 
sentment of the new Government, and exceed- 
ingly increased our sufferings. We would not 
that they should rule over us. Being a mem- 
ber of the Meeting for Sufferings at the begin- 
ning of these troubles, I had an opportunity of 
observing much of this sort. A letter I wrote 
to a fellow-member of that n.eeting in 1777, will 
discover my sentiments at that time.” _ 

[The letter here mentioned, together with se- 
veral paragraphs of sage reflections by D. C. all 
marked by strong, far-seeing religious sense, 
almost prophetic, are given in No. 28 of the 
present volume of the Review, (page 433 to 
436,) to which, and to the Editorial remarks in 
No. 30. (page 472,) the reader is referred. } 

We find the following letter from D. Cooper 
to Wm. Rotch, Jr., then about twenty-two years 
of age. It is known to many of our readers that 
W. R. Jr., was caught by an excitement which 
carried away some who had given promise of 
better things. It is a satisfaction that in his 
old age he gave evidence of love to his father’s 
people, and was deservedly esteemed by the com- 
munity. The schism which ensnared him has 
now died away. By it, the Church was de- 
frauded of some who should have been her 
helpers and ornaments, and they lost the sweet 
peace they might have enjoyed in walking with 
the flock of Christ’s companions. During their 
aberrations, praying hearts yearned over them, 
but far greater was the compassion of Him whose 
previous blood was shed for the atonement of out 
sins, and who laid down his life that we might have 
life abundantly, It is a comfort to believe that 
the merciful Shepherd remembered those sheep 












































them were gathered to his fold, after being weary 
and briar-torn in crooked ways. 


D. C. to Wm. Rotch, Jr. 






29th of 8th mo., 1781, at the time of our Year- 
ly Meeting last year. I was then too much 







membered thee with near affection, accompanied 









































joy. Here all was good. Evil was not known. 



































Cherish these desires. 























no more out. 






to accomplish this. 
effected ! 












stantial and permanent. Then, whatever maybe 






end. Thy affectionate friend, 
8th month, 1782. 


David Cooper was a plain man from education 
and habit, and also from principle. A life devot- 
edas his had been to rational, benevolent and vir- 
tuous pursuits, whilst it would not develope a 
reliance upon or blind advocacy of any mere 
conventional usage, would lead into a love and 
practice of true simplicity, such as becomes a 
reasonable Christian. As a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, he valued that emancipation 
from the tyranny of Fashion which is the beauti- 
ful privilege of the consistent Quaker, and which 
many of the younger members are not wise enough 
on to appreciate. He impressed upon his 
children and grandchildren a love of rational 
> as among the concomitants of prac 
tical virtue, and in this and other respects the 
trace of his example and precepts may be seen 
in some of his descendants of the third, fourth 


D. C. 
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in the wilderness, and to trust that numbers of 


Dear young friend,—I received thy letter of 


engaged to acknowledge it, but bave often re- 


with desires that thou mayest be one of the 
truly wise, experiencing the fear of the Lord to 
be a lamp to thy steps through the slippery paths 
of youth, thy desires bounded, and thy appe- 
tites regulated, that thus thou mayest witness a 
reinstatement into that image in which man was 
created; innocence, love, harmony, peace and 


The same creating Power can renew into this 
image, and fix on Mount Zion where the heav- 
enly Father’s will is done as it is done in heav- 
en. This, my dear friend, is the one thing 
needful to be labored for ; and for this attainment 
I am persuaded thou art at times desirous. 
Love to meditate on the 
lawof the Lord. Soshalt thou increase in grace, 
and grow from stature to stature until thou at- 
tain to that of a strong man in Christ Jesus, 
and become a pillar in his house that shall go 
I had to believe when with you 
that the forming hand was moving in thy bosom 
A glorious work indeed, if 
What men of renown have many be- 
come who have yielded full obedience in their 
youth. That thou mayest experience this, and be 
fixed a bright star in the firmament of God’s 
power forever and ever, is the breathing of my 
mind to thee, my beloved young friend. Suffer not 
the flattering prospect of affluence, nor the delud- 
ing pursuit of worldly joys, to abate that ardor 
of soul necessary to obtain those which are sub- 


thy allotment through life, all will be well in the 
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and fifth generations. 


We find him an Over- 
seer and an Elder, in attendance at the funeral, 
in Woodbury, of a child whose grandmother was 
a worthy minister, nnd whose mother and fami- 
ly were members, except the father who had 


been disowned for paying a military fine. “The 
corpse,” he says, “was carried by four young 
women (only one of whom belonged to Friends,) 
dressed in white, their heads white with powder, 
and without bonnets.”’ The indecorum of such 
a procession entering a graveyard of Friends, 
was a disrespect to the plain and self-denying 
people under whose auspices and subject to 
whose oversight the funeral was or ought to have 
been conducted. Of course it gave rise to un- 
pleasant observations: and D. C. without for a 
moment ignoring the sympathy and tenderness 
due to a family in afflietion, was true to his pe- 
sition as a faithful Friend, and a father to the 


flock. He discharged his duty in the case by 
the following note. 


D. C. to 





and Wife. 


2d month 16th, 1783. 

Respected Friends,—I attended the burial of 
your little innocent child on Sixth-day last, and 
was much affected, as I believe every solid 
Friend present also was, with the manner of 
carrying it to the grave; so different from the 
plainness and simplicity into which our princi- 
ples lead. I need not remind you that we pro- 
fess to be a plain self-denying people, called to 
bear a testimony against the foolish and vain 
customs and fashions of the world. These never 
appear more idle and inexcusable than at funerals, 
when our minds ought to be impressed with a 
most solemn and awful sense of our own mor- 
tality, and the state of uncertainty in which we 
exist. This would lead us carefully to avoid 
anything like pride, pomp or show on these oc- 
casions. I did think the occasion called for 
some remarks of this sort at the grave, but was 
fearful it could notwell be borne. As, however, 
it is a subject of conversation among Friends, 
and which perhaps none may be kind enough in 
& proper manner to acquaint you with, I 
thought both friendship and duty required it 
from me, and in this way, as verbal communiea- 
tion is sometimes misapprehended. 

I hope it may be long before you have the 
like occasion to ask the company of your friends, 
but, whenever it doth happen, I affectionately 
request you to reflect upon your education, your 
connections, and the propriety of a conduct cor- 
respondent thereto. With true respect I am 
your real friend, 





SELECTIONS BY N. Y. 


Five Negatives. It is known that two nega- 
tives in English are equal to an affirmative. 
They destroy each other. But it is not so in 
Greek. They strengthen the negation, and a 
third negative makes it stronger still, and so a 
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fourth and fifth. How strong five negatives 
must make a negation! Inthe Greek of the 
New Testament there is an instance of the 
kind. And what is that? Are the five nega- 
tives used to strengthen any threatening ?—No 
They are connected with a promise, one of the 
“ excceding great and precious promises’ which 
are given tous. The case occurs in Heb. xiii. 5: 

“ For He hath said, I will never leave thee, 
nor forsake thee.” 

There five negatives are employed. We 
translate but two of them; but there all are, 
as one may see who looks into his Greek Testa- 
ment. Now they need not all have been there; 
they are not all necessary to express the simple 
idea that God will never forsake his people. 
There must have been design in multiplying 
negatives so. I do not believe the phraseology 
was accidental. God meant to secure the confi- 
dence of his children in that particular. He 
knew how prone they were to doubt his 
constancy, how strongly inclined to that form of 
unbelief, and how liable to be harassed by the 
dread of being forsaken by him. So instead of 
saying, “‘I will not leave thee,” which alone 
would have been enough, he adds, “ nor for- 
sake thee,” and instead of leaviug it thus :-—“I 
will not leave thee, I will not forsake thee,” he 
uses language equivalent to the following :—“ I 
will not, I will not leave thee ; I will never, never, 
never forsake thee.”” There is a stanza which 
very faithfully as well as beautifully expresses 
Ma 
“ The soul that on Jesus hath leaned for repose, 

I will not, 1 will not desert to his foes ; 


That soul, though all hell should endeavor to shake, 
I'll never, no never, no never forsake.” 


— The Family Treasury. 
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From the London Friend. 
LONDON YEARLY MEETING, 1862. 
(Continued from page 694.) 

Second-day, afternoon. The question as to 
printing the Testimonies respecting deceased 
Ministers, which had been read this year, was 
considered. They were spoken of as concise, 
and well drawn up, and it was concluded, with 
very little dissent, to revert to the course fol- 
lowed (before last year,) of referring them to 
the Meeting for Sufferings, with a view to their 
being printed under its supervision. 

A winute from Sussex, Deivey, &c., expressed 
the desire of that Quarterly Meeting that the 
Yearly Meeting might not direct its subordinate 
meetings to furnish a tabular statement again 
next year, and spoke of the annual preparation 
of such a document, as not conducive to the 
best interests of the Society. Wm. Bennett and 
J. Crosfield explained the motives which in- 
duced this step on the part of their Quarterly 
Meeting. In the discussion that followed, it 
was granted that some disadvantages might pos- 
sibly arise from such returns, but it was the 
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prevailing sentiment, that the benefits derivable 
from them very greatly preponderated. W., 
Thistlethwaite thought the danger most to be 
apprehended from the tabular statement of this 
year was, perhaps, that discouraging inferences 
might be drawn from it, which the real facts 
would not justify. He believed that so favor- 
able a state of things in our Society had not pre- 
viously existed for the last 120 years. The de- 
crease in our numbers, for instance, which in 
time past had averaged from 100 to 200 per 
annum, was this year reduced to eighteen. He 
hoped that the state of things disclosed by these 
statements would not put us upon devising what 
might be called revival machinery, but would 
rather lead us to consider our own personal re- 
sponsibilities, and to ask ourselves individually, 
what we have to do in promoting the spread of 
truth and the good of our Society? After a 
considerable expression of opinion, a minute was 
made directing the returns to be made annual- 
ly, until this meeting should otherwise direct. 
Liberty was also given to the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings, to make such alterations and additions 
in the forms of return as it might deem desira- 
ble. The figures, too, as reported to the Yearly 
Meeting this year will probably receive some 
slight corrections before appearing in the printed 
proceedings of the meeting, in consequence of 
the discovery of errors in a few of the returns. 
John Pease said, that he had for many years 
taken much interest in the statistics of our So- 
ciety, and thought that the results at which he 
had arrived would not differ materially from 
those of W. Thistlethwaite. He had long ago 
considered, that if testimonies were to be borne, 
there must be testimony bearers. The language 
to his own mind had, however, been to mind his 
own business. It was not for him to question 
the Divine counsels as to numbers—to ask why, 
for thousands of years, the outward relation of 
God’s will was confined to the Israelites—why, 
after the coming of our Lord, the Church was 
driven into the wilderness, and the true princi- 
ples of Christianity maintained by a compara- 
tively small number—nor why at the present 
day Friends were so fur from a numerous body 
—but it was for him and for us earnestly to 
seek to know and to follow the will of the Lord, 
with a single eye to His glory. 

J. Forster then renewed a question which 
bad heen suggested in the morning, as to 
whether the services of the Committee, then 
appointed, should be extended to Ireland, After 
some deliberation, it was concluded not to make 
such extension at present. 

Third-day, afternoon. Inthe Yearly Meeting 
this afternoon, sundry reports were read and 
considered. That from the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee adverted with satisfaction to the relief 
given by the Act of Jast year to conscientious 
objectors to oaths in criminal cases. The re- 
port on the Negro and Aborigines Funds stated 
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that £1,388 had been received up to its date 
from the subscription directed last year—only 
about half, we believe, of the amount raised by a 
former subscription. The sum of £616 had 
been expended—principally in assisting schools 
for the colored people of the West Indies. It was 
mentioned, that of 20,000 persons who had been 
joined to Christian churches there, during the 
late awakening, two-thirds had been educated in 
such schools. Observations followed from J. 
Forster, R. Alsop, T. Pease, T. Hodgkin, J. 
Thorp, and J. Hodgkin, on different points con- 
nected with the report, as the origin of this fund 
and its entire distinction from the Aborigines’ 
Protection Society, which is solely to excite in- 
terest in the country by diffusing information. 
The preseat state of the slave trade and the 
Aborigines of North America were also adverted 
to. In relation to the latter, J. Hodgkin re- 
gretted the little opportunity he had had of see- 
ing them, but the condition of those whom he 
had met sorrowfully affected him: their appear- 
ance resembled that of a low order of gipsies. 
The Report as to Friends at Minden, &c., show- 
ed that fears were entertained lest the exemp- 
tion of our members in Prussia, from military 
service, should be withdrawn. Four Friends 
had been admitted into membership at Minden, 
and there were several other applications. J. 
L. Eddy expressed the great satisfaction he had 
derived from his visit to Friends in Prussia last 
year. The Report as to Norway showed that 3 
individuals had been disowned, and 5 received 
during the year—+ or 5 applications stood over 
—3 had been imprisoned for refusing military 
service, and Friends had suffered much on ac- 
count of their objecting to the payment of the 
school-tax, as being applied mainly to the in- 
culeation of Lutheran tenets. R. Doeg gave 
the meeting some interesting additional parti- 
culars. The distraints for the school-tax had 
been most oppressive—one Friend had been 
almost ruined by the proceedings taken, when 
the original demand was but 2s. or under. 
Great efforts were made by the Lutheran clergy 
to induce Dissenters to submit to confirmation, 
and the pressure on some of our young people 
was very great, especially as one of their parents 
would probably bea Lutheran,there being no more 
than four or five cases where both are Friends. 
The number of members is now about 130, or, 
including numerous attenders, 380. Of this 
number about one-half reside at Stavanger, and 
the others are distributed among the 18 other 
small meetings. For 30 years, from 1815, they 
had no Friend in the ministry, and their num- 
bers declined until about 1845. In 1848, En- 
dric Dah! appeared as a minister; he considers 
it his duty to visit the different small meetings 
for 100 miles round, about once in the year, 
and his labors are greatly valued. J. Back- 
house observed, that his friend, E. Dahl, had a 




















remarkable gift of teaching as distinguished 


from preaching, so that he had heard him after 
meetings, in which he had been largely and ac- 
ceptably engaged in ministry, exercise the 
former gift in a way much to his satisfaction. 
R. Doeg afterwards spoke of a Friend in Swe- 
den, who had been fined and ordered to sepa- 
rate from his wife, for marrying contrary to ec- 
clesiastical form, on conscientious grounds. As 
he declines to leave his wife, he will probably 
be sent to prison. An interesting epistle was 
read from the little company who have em- 
braced our principles at Caleutta. It was 
written in the Ninth month last, and replies to 
a letter from a Committee of the Meeting for 
Sufferings. Since the 11th of Eighth month 
last, our Calcutta Friends have regularly held a 
meeting on First-day. They express a great 
desire that a minister might visit them, referring 
to our Lord’s command to go and teach all na- 
tions—and to Peter’s being directed to go when 
sent for by Cornelius. The reply of the Com- 
mittee was afterwards read. Several Friends 
expressed their doubts as to the correctness of 
the terms in which it referred to the desire of 
our Caleutta brethren to receive a minister. 

In the course of the discussion, J. Forster 
mentioned that the Meeting for Sufferings had 
been informed, that F. Mackie, of Adelaide, had 
laid before his meeting a concern to visit India, 
which was now under the consideration of his 
meeting. The Meeting for Sufferings, in con- 
sideration of the circumstances of Friends in 
Australia, had intimated its willingness to assist 
in defraying the expense of the visit, if F. 
Mackie were liberated. 

Isaac Brown, referring to the reply sent to 
Caleutta, and to what he had expressed on 
Sixth-day, which he had cause to fear had been 
misunderstood, stated that he knew of nothing 
in our principles which need prevent us from 
sending ministers to such places as the Church 
might think fit. It did no‘ at all follow that 
they were necessarily to preach when they were 
there. He instanced the sending of Peter and 
John to Antioch, as recorded in the Book of 
Acts; and referred also to Barnabas and Mark. 
He had not intended on a former occasion in 
anywise to question the effectual working of the 
Holy Spirit even without human instrumental- 
ity; neither did he at all undervalue what was 
meant by silent worship, though he preferred to 
use the term spiritual worship, in order to avoid 
misapprehension. He looked upon silence, not 
indeed as in itself worship, but as the proper 
and almost indispensable basis of worship. He 
was cheered in observing that this was a growing 
belief amongst other religious bodies. He had 
been informed by a gentleman connected with 
the Bible Society, who had recently been his 
guest, that on the occasion of a meeting of some 
two hundred clergymen about two months ago, 
the president had proposed that they should 
take a hint from the practice of our Society and 
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commence their meeting with a time of silence, 
which was adopted. Again, after a meeting 
had been held a few months back at Castleford 
by our friend J. Backhouse, an independent 
minister proposed to his congregation, at their 
following meeting, that a quarter of an hour's 
silence should precede their usual exercises, 
and the effect was felt to be so solemnizing, 
that the practice had been since continued. 

Henry Hopkins mentioned that he had felt 
much concern for the inhabitants of this city 
during the past week, and was rejoiced to hear 
that a public meeting was appointed for last 
First-day evening at our meeting house. The 
knowledge of this did not, however, entirely re- 
move his own burden, and hearing that a large 
gathering for the more neglected classes would 
probably be held at the Victoria Theatre, in 
Blackfriar’s-road, on the same evening, he felt 
it his place to go thither. He found the thea- 
tre, which would probably hold from two to 
three thousand, quite full, and a large number 
of, apparently, most destitute individuals assem- 
bled outside. These were being addressed, and 
he went up and stood beside the speaker. After 
the latter had finished, he was himself helped 
by the Lord to preach the gospel to the poor, 
and his words seemed to find a most ready en- 
trance. Addressing his fellow ministers with 
great fervor, Henry Hopkins proposed that 
they should meet him the next morning, and 
consider what they could do to spread the glad 
tidings of the gospel. 

(To be continued.) 


Ee 
For Friends’ Review. 


RELIGIOUS CORRESPONDENCE AND ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The article in a late issue of the Review, 
signed L. B., accords with my views in relation 
to the decision of our late Yearly Meeting on 
the non-reception of the New York Epistle. 
However, I wish to entertain a large degree of 
charity for those of our dear friends, who enter- 
tain an opposite view in regard thereto; but, I 
think I speak the sentiment of many Friends 
who conscientiously endorse them. Our re- 
ligious privileges are to be regarded as inherent 
to some extent, and yet should be watched over 
with scrupulous care as legacies bequeathed to 
us, and to be transmitted to our children. When 
Friends of other Yearly Meetings are drawn in 
Christian love to address us, it would seem to be 
courteous and much in the line of brotherly af- 
fection to reecive such epistolary tokens. When 
this is refused I think it affords an anomaly not 
to be found in the history of the first two centu- 
ries of our Religious Society; and I venture 
most sineerely to hope there is no feasible argu- 
ment to support such a departure in the present 
duy, to divide that “‘ bundle of love,’ or close 
up the “ good old paths” in which our fathers 
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walked, and which was by them so happily ex- 
perienced, and proven by the Psalmist’s tender 
strain, when he declared, “ how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity.” Of this, I desire a greater degree in 
the present day; more of social and fraternal 
feelings, and a larger interchange of kindly re- 
gards in our religious circles, promoting the 
happiness, comfort, encouragement, and ‘build. 
ing of one another up in the most holy faith.” 
To the language of a beautiful writer, I most fully 
subscribe, “ religious fellowship when rightly 
exercised, is the sublimest of earthly treasures; 
even a foretaste of heaven.” 


stctiies dai ialigeastlai 
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HINTS FOR FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


What isthe meaning of “ four quarternions of 
soldiers ?”’ Acts xii. 4. 

No book so richly rewards study as the Bible. 
As “quarternion” means four, we might be apt 
to suppose that “ four quarternions ’’ were merely 
intended to express sixteen, just as we say three 
score and ten for seventy. But a careful read- 
ing of the narrative shows the expression is not 
made unadvisedly. Let us look at the story a 
little more varrowly. 

Herod, on a certain occasion, had seized Peter, 
and resolved to have him executed the next day. 
To prevent the possibility of escape or rescue, 
he ordered the prisoner to be guarded in the 
strictest manuer practised in the Roman military 
imprisonment. This method was to chain the 
arm of the prisoner to the arm of a soldier. In 
case of escape, the laws of the service required 
the soldier to be put to death. Even if the sol- 
dier fell asleep, any attempt of the prisoner to 
get away would awaken him. In the case of 
Peter, to make assurance doubly sure, we are 
told that he was chained to two soldiers, one to 
each arm. Ia addition to this, he was locked 
up in a cell, he and the two soldiers. More 
than even this, it would seem that at the same 
time two other soldiers kept watch outside the 
cell. 

Here then we see there was one quarternion, 
and one only. He was in the custody of four 
soldiers—two inside the cell, chained one to his 
right arm and one to his left, and two outside 
keeping watch against any attempt at rescue. 
“Peter was sleeping between two soldiers, 
bound with two chains: and the [two] keepers 
before the door kept the prison.” 

But why four quarternions? 

The Romans divided the night into four 
watches—the first from six to nine, the second 
from nine to twelve, the third from twelve to 
three, the fourth from three to six. This ex- 
plains why therewere four parties of soldiers 
assigned to this duty. Each quarternion wason 
duty during one watch, or space of three hours, 
and was then relieved by another. 
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This gives a pretty near approximation as to 
the time when the damsel Rhoda let Peter into 
the house where the disciples were assembled 
praying for him. A casaal reader would sup- 
pose this occurred some time in the early part of 
the night, at least before midnight. 

Let us see verse 18. ‘ Now as soon as it was 
day, there was no small stir among the soldiers, 
what was become of Peter.” These men had 
good reason to be uneasy. They knew well the 
rigor of the Roman discipline. In fact, they 
were all that very morning ordered to execution 
for allowing Peter to escape. Does this throw 
any light upon the time when he escaped? In 
which watch of the night was it? Not io the 
the first, not in the second, not in the third ; for 
if in either of these, the discovery would have 
been made when the watch was changed, and 
the fresh relay of soldiers came to take charge 
It was then in the fourth watch, between three 
aud six o'clock in the morning, that Peter’s 
rescue occurred. It was the last quarternion 
who were thus miraculously overpowered with 
sleep, and who were awakenel when others came 
to take their places in the morning. 

The prayer meeting, then, must have lasted 
nearly all night, and when Peter knocked at the 
door they were still ‘‘ gathered together pray, 
ing.” Peter only took time to beckon for them 
to be silent, and “declared unto them how the 


Lord had brought him out of prison,” directing 
them to inform James, who was president of the 
council, before he left them to go to a safer 
place. 


Communicated for Friends’ Review. 

Extract of a letter from Joet Bean to Friends 
in Indiana, dated Hilo, Hawaii, H. I, 5th 
month Sth, 1862. 

With humble gratitude I can record the con- 
tinued mercy and goodness of our heavenly 
Father to us. Our sojourn in our island-home 
at Makawao, terminated peacefully and satis- 
factorily. Solemn seasons were enjoyed in our 
last meetings with both foreigners and natives, and 
in parting opportunitics with our schools. The 
love of the dear people, old and young, seemed 
sincere, and it was manifested in many touching 
words and tokens. Some of our last visits to the 
thatched cottages of that neighborhood we will 
not forget. I was glad to have gained enough of 
their language, to convey, at least, the assurance 
of interest in their highest welfare. Kekua, a 
good old man, whose Christian character appear- 
ed without reproach, whom I have looked upon 
with especial interest, as I have seen and heard 
bim in the minister’s place, with a deformed 
back and bare feet, and in infirm health, when 
I parted from him, feelingly requested me to 
give his love to the church in America. 

We left Makawao on the 25th ult., and reach- 
ed Lahaina on the 26th. We were cordially 
welcomed, and enjoyed sweet visits at Dr. Bald- 
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win’s the Missionary, and at Dr. Long’s our 
excellent Consul, and calls at other places. On 
First day I felt that the preparation of the heart 
aod the answer of the tongue were “of the 
Lord,” as the way was opened, and I was moved 
with trembling lips to address the great con- 
gregation; and afterwards, as I went to read 
the Scriptures, and great freedom was given me 
to extend the gospel invitation to the few poor 
disabled seamen io the Hospital. On Second- 
day we visited Lahaina lema Seminary for 
native boys, and in the afternoon took the 
“ Nettie Merrill,” a schooner, for Hilo. We 
were three days on this passage. Coming wind- 
ward across the rough channel, and having to 
beat against the trade wind along the shore of 
Hawaii, it was by far the most sea-sick and un- 
comfortable voyage we have experienced in any 
waters. 

Having previously received a warm invitation 
here, we met a welcome as from old friends, 
among the Missionaries in this beautiful village, 
aud are now enjoying a delightful home at Titus 
Coan’s. He has a most important missionary 
station ; has been here 27 years, and has in his 
great field the largest church to be found, per- 
haps, in the world, under the care of one pastor. 
There are some 4000 members of his church, 
some 20 meeting houses in his field, and still 
more places of worship. His large new meeting 
house here cost $12,500. Three times in the 
year he rides over his extensive field to visit his 
people, which keeps him from home about 12 
weeks, or nearly one-fourth of the time. He is 
a great man, great in those qualities which en- 
noble and adorn the Christian character ; greatin 
mind and heart; io experience and labor. A 
thorough peace man, even in these war times, 
the meekness and gentleness of Christ are con- 
spicuous in his life and manner; and equally 
gifted by nature, cultivated by education, aud 
polished by grace, is his faithful and devoted 
wife aud help-meet in missionary labor, Fidelia 
Coan. We find in these dear friends, and their 
associate missionaries, D. B. Lyman and wife, 
who have loug had charge of an important 
boarding school here, a congeniality and unity 
of spirit in which we can commune together, 
and sympathize in the spiritual life. They re- 
ceive us as of the same household of faith, and 
in every way make our path open and pleasant, 
and facilitate our work. Yesterday 1 addressed 
the large meeting. Help was given and it was 
a season of interest and favor from the presence 
of the Lord. D. B. Lyman’s and T. Coan’s 
families were here at the time of D. Wheeler's 
visit. R. and S. Lindsey also visited this place. 
Beautiful are the testimonies we hear borne to 
the preciousness of their visits, and the accept- 
ance of their labor. The fatherly missionary, 
D. B. Lyman, spoke of his especial satisfaction 
with their visits, ‘“‘ because they preached Christ 
more thar any sect.’ We hope to return to 
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Honolulu in the course of two weeks, and after the 
General Meeting, to embark for California. My 
wife joins me in sincere love to all our dear 
friends. Affectionately your friend, 

JOEL BEAN. 


citizens, towards whom they had committed an 
act of great injustice. 

As soon as the troubles of the Revolution 
subsided, and the organization of a consistent 
government had taken place, by which freedom 
and the rights of man were restored to society, 
a just estimate of their principles and conduct 
became once more acknowledged.” 

The address to the Council in Lancaster, al- 
though not presented until two days after the 
order was adopted by that body for the release 
of the exiles, was dated a week previous. 

Believing it will be interesting to our readers 


in this day of commotion, we present a copy as 
follows :— 



































PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MO. 12, 1862. 


Tue “Exiies in Virainra.”—In the “ No- 
tices of David Cooper, No. 10,” brief reference 
was made to the case of the Friends who were 
banished from Philadelphia to Winchester, in 
Virginia, in 1777. It was stated that a “ repre- 
sentation from the wives and near connections 
of the prisoners,” soliciting their liberty, was 
presented to the Council of Pennsylvania, sitting 
in Lancaster, on the 10th of 4th month, 1778. 
From the history of the “ Exiles in Virginia,” 
it appears that the Council had, two days before, 
concluded that they should be brought to Ship- 
pensburg in Pennsylvania, and “enlarged” or set 
atlibertythere. After the address to the Council 
was read and considered, it was ordered that the 
prisoners should be brought to Lancaster instead 
of Shippensburg. A subsequent order directed | ate religion “ Christ, one of whose excellent 
that on their arrival in Lancaster, they should rs Waly‘ Enauanever’ Jo 'weure wg a7 

: should do to you, do ye even so to them. 
be set at liberty there or at Pottsgrove, as they] ‘The melancholy account we have lately 
might elect. Choosing to go to Pottsgrove, the | received, of the indisposition of our beloved hus- 
exiles were there discharged and furnished with ante ann Crete a that ~~ awful — 
iinet Kena ‘the : : ‘oh | ger—death—had made an inroad on one of their 
nthe Cm Pile oti Ser (Thoms Go) the ample 
They had been absent nearly eight months, 


grief and irreparable loss of an amiable wife 
and children, hath deeply affected our minds, 
and two of their number, Thomas Gilpin and|and divers of our families are in a distressed 
John Hunt, died in Virginia. The names of situation. We therefore ardently desire you 
those who returned were, Thomas Fisher, Samuel | ° make the case your own. No doubt 
R. Fisher, Miers Fisher. Th Affleck. Elijah | @22Y of you have wives and tender children, 
ee ere ene eek, 22) and must know that, in time of trial and dis- 
Brown, William Smith, Owen Jones, Jr., Charles | tress, none are so proper to alleviate and bear 
Eddy, Israel Pemberton, James Pemberton,|a part of the burden, as their affectionate hus- 
Edward Pennington, John Pemberton, Thomas 
Wharton, Heury Drinker, Samuel Pleasants and 
Charles Jervis. 


bands. 
We firmly believe these, our dear friends, are 
In concluding the narrative of the exile of 
these Friends the author remarks that no 


clear and innocent of the charges alleged against 
charges of a political character could be sus- 


them; which they, for themselves, and their 
friends for them, have fully answered, and that 

tained against them, and “the examination 

which was made of their conduct during the 


they are now suffering for a steady and firm ad- 

herence to their inoffensive and peaceable pria- 
period of their banishment, eventually left them 
without accusation. So that when party spirit 


ciples. 
This application to you on this interesting 
subsided, the government was embarrassed by 
the reproach of having deeply injured innocent! 


‘We, the afflicted and sorrowful wives, pa- 
rents, and near connections of the Friends in 
banishment, at and near Winchester, think our- 
selves bound by the strongest ties of natural af- 
fection, sympathy and regard, to request you, 
that you suffer Christian charity and compas- 
sion so far to prevail in your minds as to take 
off the bonds of those innocent and oppressed 
Friends, and entreat you not let the ruin of such, 
who have evidenced their strong attachment to 
their native country, and a benevolent disposi- 
tion to mankind in general, to lie at the door of 
a people professing the tender and compassion- 


subject, is entirely an act of our own, Wehave 





[*The death of John Hunt occurred in Virginia 
only the day before the date of this address, and of 
course was not then known in Philadelphia. 

Ed. F. RB.) 
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and kind to brothers and sisters; their father and 
mother have the consoling and comfortable hope that 
they are now enjoying the presence of the dear Re- 
deemer, where there is no sorrow, sickness or trouble 
of any kind. 


Diep, in Richmond, Ind., 5th mo. 28th, 1862, 
JovaTHAN WriGut, an esteemed member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, in the 80th year of his age. The 
deceased maintained throughout his eventful life, 
an upright and consistent walk, endearing himself to 
his friends and neighbors by his many active virtues, 
and gave evidence in his sickness and death of the 
all-sustaining power of the Christian faith. ‘To 
him that overcometh will I grant to set with me in 
my throne, even as [also overcame, and am set down 
with my Father in his throne.” 


















hoping and believing it will not be of disservice ; 
and we request you will take no offence at the 
freedom of women so deeply interested as we are 
in this matter, and that Divine Benevolence may 
so influence your hearts as to grant our earnest 
request; in which we doubt not you will find 
true peace in the hour of retribution ; and it 
will bealso an inexpressible consolation to your 
suffering and sorrowful friends, 

Hannah Pemberton, Mary Pemberton, 

Isabella Affleck, Eliza Drinker, 

Rebecca Jervis, Sarah Fisher, 

Phebe Pemberton, Susanna Jones, 

Sarah R. Fisher, Mary Pleasants, 

Mary Eddy, Mary Brown, 

Sarah Pennington, Elizabeth Smith, 


—,on the 2lst of the 5th mo. 1862, THomas 
Extwoop, son of Isaiah and Achsah Ana Frazer, in 
the 4th year of his age, a member of Baraboo Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Wisconsin. 








Rachel Wharton, Eliza Jervis, 
Ksther Fisher, Rachel Hunt. 
Philada., Fourth month 1st, 1778.” 





Marrigp, at Cedar, Randolph county, Indiana, on 
the 23d of 4th mo., 1862, James Jessop, of White 
River Monthly Meeting, son of Jacob and Elizabeth 
Jessop, (the latter deceased) to Lyp1a M. Bonn, daugh- 


ter of John H. and Emily Bond, of Poplar Run Monthly 
Meeting. 


——, at Spring Creek, Mahaska county, Iowa, on 
the 9th of the 4th month. 1862, Joun F. Hanson, 
(formerly of the kingdom of Norway,) to Mary 
Hutt, daughter of John, and Lavinia Hull, all mem- 
bers of Spring Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


ooo 


Diep, on the 22d of 6th mo., 1862, near Mooresville, 
Morgan Co., Ind., of a lingering illness, which she 
bore with Christian patience and resignation, Hannan 
Mitts, widow of Henry Mills, in the 72d year of her 
age, an elder of White Lick Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. It may be truly said that she was one that 
loved the truth, and a true mother of Israel, and was 
a good example for her children and neighbors, she 
being possessed with true humility, and a meek and 
quiet spirit. Near the close of her life she frequently 
expressed a desire to be released as soon as itshould 
be the will of her heavenly Father, and on being 
asked whether she saw anything in her way, she re- 
plied, she had endeavored to try to know, and she 
could not discover anything in her way, and that she 
had for many years past felt nothing but peace and 
good will to flow toward the whole human family. 


——, in Thorntown, Ind. on the 19th of 3d mo., 1862, 
Wittram Horvyor, a member of Sugar Plain Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, in the 59th yearof his age. He 
bore with Christian patience and resignation a lin- 
gering disease of several years’ duration. His friends 
have the consoling belief that he has, through the 
mercies and the atoning bluod our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, been permitted to enter one of those 
mansions prepared for the righteous from the founda- 
tion of the world. 


——, on the 17th of 5th mo., 1862, MartHa Eimiva 


Stanuey, in the 14th year of her age, a member of 


Sugar Plain Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


And, on the 24th of 5th mo., 1862, Sern H. Sran- 
LEY, in the 1/th year of his age, alsoa member of the 
same meeting, and both the children of Tempie B. 
and Anna Stanley. These dear children were both 
very obedient and dutiful to their parents, also loving 








slaves from Missouri. 
amount to between two and three hundred, an! 
a large number more are scattered around in the 
adjacent country. They arrived during lat 
winter and spring. 
rival, schools were started for them, and every 
effort made to give the necessary guidance in 
their new mode of life. 
night school was kept open for them and its 
sessions were always well attended.” 


couraging success. 
class in it as soon as I got here, and have been 
more than interested in it. 
culty in getting scholars; the trouble is to ac- 
commodate all who come without particular solici- 









For Friends’ Review. 
THE COLORED PEOPLE IN KANSAS. 
A Friend in Philadelphia having recently re- 


ceived a letter from a very intelligent and relia- 
ble correspondent in Kansas, kindly permits the 
following interesting extracts to be made for the 
Review: 


“The town of Lawrence is full of fugitive 
Their number must 


Immediately upon their ar- 
Through the winter a 


A First-day school was also opened with en- 
The writer says: “I tooka 


We have no diffi- 


tation. I have seven boys of from fourteen to 
sixteen years of age; every one of them bright- 
faced and intelligent, all industrious and willing 
and anxious to learn. None of them have ever 
been taught to read, and their moral darkness is 
heart-sickening. They had never heard of such 
a thing as consciefhce, and had not the faintest 
idea of what was meant by repentance. The 
story of the Cross was almost entirely new to 
them. One of them had heard tell of the Ten 
Commandments, but never knew what it meant. 
In fact not the least effort had been made to in- 
struct them in any way. So much for slavery 
as a system for Christianizing the African. It 
would do your heart good though to see them 
improving. Nearly all, even those who cannot 
read, manage to repeat a Scripture text saan 
week. We have almost as many adults as chil- 
dren in the school, and all take the same inter- 
est in learning and repeating these verses. 
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Some repeat six and eight verses without mis- 
take. They are rapidly committing to memory 
some of our prettiest hymos. So that every thing 
is encouraging.” 

The writer states, that a plain, neat brick 
building has been erected fora place of worship 
and school. The “Cvntrabands” themselves 
have been liberal contributors, some in work 
and others in money. Even the children have 
helped, by collections in the school. Enough 
has been raised by those interested in Lawrence 
to finish the building, but contributions would 
gladly be received to provide furniture, &c. The 
people have all been wost agreeably disappointed 
in the whole behaviour of the fugitives. There 
are few idlers, no case has been known of theft 
or drunkenness or misbehaviour of any kind. 
Many of both sexes are excellent workers. A 
colored man arrived a few weeks ago and opened 
a private school which is well attended. There 
has not beena single addition to the poor de- 


pending upon the public charity from their 
number.” 


range from ten dollars a month upward. Sixty 
years ago, before the introduction of the power 
loom and the steam engine among us, the regu- 
lar wages for men was about seven dollars per 
month in the average, and excellent seamstresses 
were hired for forty cents per week. 

Now, the effect of having half of the commu- 
nity idle is precisely the same as the effect of 
working with poor tools; it diminishes the ag- 
gregate product of wealth, and there is conse- 
quently less to divide among individuals ; in 
other words wages are lower Those English, 
Scotch and Irish mechanics who protest against 
the employment of females in industrial opera- 
tions, for fear that it will diminish their own 
wages, are just as foolish as their brother me- 
chanics who object to the use of labor-saving ma- 
chinery. 

We are very proud of the fact that so few 
American mechanics—the graduates of our pub- 
lic schools—fall into either of these delusions, 
They do not get up mobs to break steam engines 
in pieces, neither do they organize strikes be- 
cause girls are employed in the shops. They 
are quite willing that the roughest and hardest 
labor should be performed by the iron arm that 
never tires, and in the more delicate portions 
they welcome the proffered aid of a woman. 
There is a manliness, too, engendered by our 
free institutions, that prompts all classes of our 
people to bid defiance to competitors. We re 
cently heard a broad shouldered, six-foot printer 
remark, “Jf I cannot make a living in spite of 
the competition of women, 1 may starve, but I 
do not believe that I shall complain.’”’—Scien- 
tific American. 
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THE SLAVES IN VIRGINIA. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES IN INDUSTRIAL 
OPERATIONS. 


The employment of females in industrial ope- 
rations has the same effect on the wages of male 
mechanics and laborers as the use of labor-saving 
machinery. If a peuple is so savage as to till 
the earth with their naked hands, and to spin 
the clothing by twirling the thread between 
the thumb and finger, they cannot be as well 
fed and clothed, as they could if their agricul- 
tural operations were conducted with the aid of 
cast-steel ploughs and reaping machines, and 
their manufactures had the service of steam en- 
gines and all the compiex mechanism of modern 
civilization. Men labor in order to provide for 
themselves wealth in all its forms—food, cloth- 
ing, houses, fuel, horses, books, &. Gold and 
silver coin is used merely to effect the exchange 
of the surplus products cf one man for the sur- 
plus produced by another. The amount of 
wealth which any people produces depends 
wholly upon the effectiveness of the tools with 
which they work, and on the constancy and 
skill with which these tools are used. A man- 
facturing establishment filled with looms and 
spinning frames is just as really a tool as an ax 
ora hoe. All forms of active capital are really 
tuols in the hands of laborers. 

The more abundant and excellent the tools 
with which any people works, the larger will be 
the product of wealth to be divided among the 
individuals. Consequently, the wages in avy 
country are almost exactly in proportion to the 
amount of labor-saving machinery which it em- 
ploys. In Hindoostan, where cloth is woven by 
hanging the harness on the limbs of a tree, 
wages of able-bodied men are two and a half 
cents a day, while in this country, where labor- 
saving wuachinery is most freely used, wages 


The following are extracts of a letter from the 
chaplain of one of the New Jersey regiments in 
the army before Richmond : 


‘¢ Macon’s Farm on THE CHICKAHOMINY RIVER, 
Virginia, May 26, 1862. 

It is a question in my mind whether any oue 
deserving the name of man could know what I 
know of slavery from personal observation, and 
not be heartily indignant. There is scarcely a 
precept in the Ten Commandments which slavery 
does not violate or tempt meu to violate. Brought 
up in the hot-bed of conservatism at New Bruns- 
wick and Princeton, I can only say Amen when 
Wesley denounces it as ‘ the sum of all villanies.’ 
As a somewhat close observer of slaves during 
the last few months, I make bold to suggest that 
the horrors of their emancipation are in a great 
measure imaginary. The slavesare not altogether 
uneducated. Though access to the schools has 
been forbidden them, though the desire and at- 
tempt to learn has been promptly and brutally 
discouraged with numerous stripes and immedi- 
ate sale from home and friends, yet such has 
been their thirst for knowledge that a consider- 
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able number have learned to read without their 
masters’ knowledge. 

Another fact is worthy of notice. The pre- 
cepts and promises of the Gospel, though only 
heard at intervals, and probably in most cases 
from preachers quite illiterate, have yet sunk in- 
to their simple minds, and worked with surpris- 
ing power. 

A writer in the Evening Post some time since 
observed that ‘the black race was naturally 
humble and forgiving.’ Notwithstanding all 
their provocations in the wantonly-cruel and 
long-continued barbarities, in the sudden and 
ignoble retreat of these same vain glorious and 
boasting lords, in the angry and threatening ex- 
pressions of our soldiers, exasperated by the 
brutal murder of their comrades who had fallen 
into rebel hands—in the face of all this, I have 
seldom or never heard a desire for revenge ex- 
pressed by any negro. There is a universal de- 
sire for freedom expressed by these down-trod- 
den victims of oppression, but it is a desire for 
their own deliverance, not for the destruction of 
their tyrants. 

Again, let me assure you that they are not 
‘entirely improvident, or utterly incompetent to 
provide for their own wants.’ While we lay near 
Alexandria, and since that time, on our marches 
through Virginia, wherever we have passed ne- 
groes who were practically free and sure of re- 
ceiving fair compensation for their labor, there 
we have found them shrewd, industrious and 
provident. Where they are slaves and treated 
as such, they are otherwise, but only while their 
thraldom lasts. Idleness in a slave may be al- 
most a virtue, designed as a protest against the 
unnatural, the impious degradation of God’s 
children. 

Most of these thriftless blacks feel, doubtless, 
as a negro shrewdly remarked to me a few days 
since. He was speaking of the insufficient food, 
one pound of meal and one and a quarter pounds 
of bacon per week, doled out to him by his 
master. , 

‘At last,’ said he, ‘I thought the best way 
was to work as he fed. He gave me short feed, 
and [ gave him short work.’ 

Neither are they unable to stand the rigors of 
a northern climate. Half clothed, living in 
miserable hovels insufficiently warmed, with no 
earthly object or hope in their existence, they 
have stood the cold (greater than you may sup- 
pose) of winters in this latitude. One negro, to 
escape the brutal cruelty of his master, took to 
the woods, and preferred to face the rigors of the 
Winter rather than enjoy the comforts of his 
home under the ‘ patriarchal institution.’ The 
man told me this himself. 

Clothed properly, clothed as they could and 
would clothe themselves with their own earnings, 
they could live comfortably at the North. But} 
they are not wanted there ; and they do not want 


to remove northward. The negro is passionately : 
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attached to his home and family. One lately re- 
plied to my inquiry, ‘Do you wish to be free?’ 
‘Yes; but I cannot leave mother. She is sixty 
or seventy years old, and, considering her age, 
harder druv with work than I am.’ 

This attachment to home has diminished the 
number of fugitives northward ; and it renders 
the colonization scheme in a measure abortive. 
It makes any scheme of forced migration a cruel 
addition to the outrageous injustice which the 
black race in this country has so long already 
suffered at the hands of the whites. Nor can 
they be spared. The laborers of a community 
are its most valuable, most indispensable class. 
These broad lands must be tilled; horses must 
be shod ; mills must be run; other mechanical 
trades must be carried on. Blacks have hereto- 
fore done most of this work, and must continue 
to do it till their place is supplied by other 
workingmen. They have done it poorly as lash- 
driven drudges; they will do it cheerfully and 
well as compensated freemen. 

Further to the south, the nature of the climate 
requires them to be the laborers. Why should 
the cotton culture be transferred to Africa, in 
order to rid our country of black men? Why 
should we relinquish the benefits of that cul- 
ture? It may be said that four millions of blacks 
cannot live as freemen in a community with 
whites. Intermarriage and amalgamation of 
races are intimated to be sufficient reasons for 
preventing millions of men from receiving their 
‘unalienable rights.’ But the fact is patent to 
every observer, that amalgamation is much more 
frequent where the blacks are enslaved, and 
much more at the South than at the North. 

In the providence of God this question of 
emancipation has been thrust upon us by the 
madness of the slaveholders themselves. It was 
generally conceded that the Constitution pro- 
tected slavery where it existed. But the rebels 
have thrown aside the Constitution and abjured 
its protection. It is now evident that slavery is 
the cause and support of rebellion. Its extine- 
tion is now not only a duty, but a necessity, in 
order to the permanent puacification of our be- 
loved country. Why should we hesitate? A 
heathen could say, and a heathen audience could 
applaud the saying, ‘ Let justice be done, though 
the heavens fall.’ ”’ 


From Harper’s Magazine. 
THE AMERICAN BANK NOTE COMPANY. 


The “ Bank Note Reporter”’ isa suggestive, if 
not a very entertaining work, brim-full of facts. 
The lists of this financial Index Expurgatorius 
are headed with the significant warning, “ Re- 
fuse the Notes of all Banks not found here,” 
branding in a phrase a crowd of broken and 
fraudulent concerns. There are in the United 
States and the British Provinces, as we count, 
about 2000 banks whose notes are worth some- 
thing—say from 20 to 100 cents on the dollar. 
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Upon quite four-fifths of these, fraudulent notes 
have been detected, usually several kinds upon 
each. Thus, of the 57 banks in the city of 
New York not one has escaped, the total num- 
ber of fraudulent issues being about 350. The 
same ratio would give 12,000 for the whole 
country; but this is too large, since banks in 
the commercial parts of the country offer the 
greatest temptations to forgers. Still there are 
noted about 6000 different issues of spurious 
notes. Theoretically every man is liable to be 
defrauded by any one of these. At first view 
this would shake our confidence in the genuine- 
ness of any bank note. But the fact is, that in 
nineteen cases out of twenty a bad bill is detect- 
ed almost as soon as its circulation is attempted. 
The number of “ dangerous ”’ counterfeits is very 
small. Not one person in a hundred has ever 
lost a dollar in this way. 

For this almost complete immunity from loss 
we are indebted to the artistic and mechanical 
skill which is lavished upon our bank notes. 
This perfection has been attained by slow de- 
grees. Nothing can be more rude than the 
Massachusetts notes issued in 1690, the first 
American paper money. Hardly better are the 
Continental Bills, first issued in 1775. These 
were engraved by Paul Revere, the best of the 
four engravers then in the country. A compar- 
ison of these with a United States Treasury Note 
of 1861 will show the progress of the art during 
the interval. 

When our financial system began to assume its 
present form, banks were multiplied, each of 
which demanded distinctive notes. Demand 
creates supply, and the best artistic talent in the 
eountry was attracted in this direction. At first, 
a single artist engraved an eutire plate, and not 
unfrequently printed it with his own hands. 
Afterward several combined to produce a plate, 
each doing that part of the work in which he 
excelled Various machines were also invented, 
some of which, as Perkins’s Transfer Press and 
Spencer’s Geometric Lathe, contain the germs 
of the complicated instruments which, as we 
shall see, perform such an important part in 
ae a bank note of the present day. 

ubsequently private companies were organized, 
each containing artists excelling in some partic- 
ular branch. Each of these companies produced 
excellent work, but as no one had all of the best 
talent, and as each had the exclusive control of 
some valuable mechanical invention, which the 
others could not use, no one note could combine 
all attainable perfection. Banks meanwhile de- 
manded the most perfect notes that could be 
produced. 

In 1858 the leading Bank Note firms, nine in 
number, united themselves into an Association, 
which was incorporated under the title of the 
“* American Bank Note Company.” The plates 
prepared by them are decidely superior to any 
ever before executed. More recently another 






















































































































































































































































































































Association for the same purpose has been 
organized under the name of the “ National 
Bank Note Company.” 
for artistic perfection between these two com- 
panies affords a sure guarantee that bank notes 
executed in America will continue to be, as the 
now are, superior to any others in the world. 
No other country has yet any thing to compare 
with them. 
and of the Bank of France are rude in compari- 
son. 
own, for the necessary plates are now in process 
of execution by the American Bank Note Com- 
pany. 
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The generous rivalry 


The notes of the Bank of England 


Russia will soon have notes equal to our 


We propose to describe the various processes 


employed by this Company, and incidentally to 
give information which will aid in distinguish- 
ing a genuine from a spurious note. The operg- 
tions of the Company are conducted in the noble 
“ Merchants’ Exchange” building in Wall Street, 
New York. 


Passing through the fine portico, with its 


three ranges of pillars; each shaft, composed of 
a single piece of granite, 50 feet in height, and 
so large that three men clasping hands can 
hardly embrace it, we turn to the right, and 
enter the business office of the Company. This 
is by no means our first visit. 


By a very necessary regulation no person can 


go through the establishment unless accompanied 
by some officer of the “‘ompany. On this visit 
we are, by appointment, to be guided by the 
President of the Company. We find him at the 
moment engaged in conversation with a couple 
of gentlemen. 
published portraits, as Mr. Chase, the Secretary 
of the Treasury ; the other is Mr. Cisco, the As- 
siatant Treasurer in New York. 


One of these we recognize, from 


Awaiting the disengagement of our escort, we 


pass up to the “ Modellingand Designing Rooms,” 


a handsome suit of apartments with a lofty 
groined roof. The walls are covered with orig- 
inal drawings by Darley, Casilear, Edmonds, 
Herrick, and others. Port-folios filled with such 
drawings are opened for our inspection. A 
connoisseur in art could nowhere spend a more 
pleasant day than here. Some of the most 
curious of these drawings are those sent from 
Russia, which are to be reproduced on the 
Russian notes. These drawings have been 
used as designs for vignettes. They are made 
much larger than the engravings from them. 

When an engraving is to be made after one of 
these drawings, it is photographed in the exact 
size desired upon a plate of steel; the outlives 
are cut faintly upon the plate, which isthen given 
to the engraver to fill up. 

There are three general methods of producing 
pictures by engraving. 

1. Lithography.—This is based on the chem- 
ical law that oil and water will not mix; or, a3 
it is sometimes expressed, that “ you cannot wet 
grease or grease water.” A drawing is made, 
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with pen or pencil, upon a kind of fine-grained 
porous stone. The pencil or the ink is of an 
vily composition. To print this drawing the stone 
is rubbed over with a moistened sponge; the 
water will not adhere to the lines of the drawing, 
but will to the parts of the stone not covered. 
Then a roller charged with an oily ink is passed 
over the stone; the ink adheres to the lines of 
the picture, but it is thrown off by the moist 
portions. A sheet of paper is then laid on the 
stone, and a heavy roller passed over it. The 
ink is taken off by the paper, and a fac-simile 
of the drawing is produced. This process of 
wetting, inking, and rolling is repeated for every 
impression. 

2. Copper-plate Engraving.—In this the lines 
and dots which make up the picture are cut, one 
by one, upon a plate of metal. To print from 
this, the whole plate is covered with ink, which 
also fills up the engraved lines and dots. This 
ink is carefully wiped off from the surface of the 
plate, leaving only that which fillsthe engraved 
lines. Then the paper is laid on the plate, 
which is passed under a heavy roller, which 
forces the surface of the sheet into the lines, 
taking up the ink. This process of inking, 
wiping, and rolling must be repeated for each 
impression. Engraving on steel is precisely the 
same as on copper. Copper, being a soft metal, 
wears out rapidly in printing,so that but few 
perfect copies can be obtained from a copper- 
plate; steel being much harder, furnishes a 
greater number of copies. 

8. Engraving on Wood.—This, in most re- 
spects, is the precise opposite of copper-plate 
engraving. A piece of box-wood is cut off 
across the grain. The surface is polished, and 
upon this the artist, with an ordinary lead pen- 
cil, makes a drawing, precisely as though he 
were making it upon paper, giving every line, 
just as he wishes it to appear. This block is 
then given to the engraver, who cuts away every 
part of the wood not covered by the artist’s 
lines; these are left standing in relief. The 
printing of a wood block is performed in the 
same manner as from types. The essential point 
of difference between copper-plates and wood- 
cuts is, that in the former the parts which ap- 
pear are cut by the engraver ; in the latter the 
parts which do not appear are cut away. To 
form an idea of the relative difficulties of the 
two processes, let any one, with a black pencil 
and white paper, try to make a copy, line for 
line, of any engraving. If he succeeds, he will 
do just what the copper-plate engraver might 
have done. Then let him try, upon a black 
slate with a white pencil, to make a perfect 
fac-simile of his other drawing. He must 
mark around all lines which he wishes to ap- 
pear, leaving them black, and covering the in- 
terspaces with white. If he succeeds, he will 
have done just what the wood engraver has ac- 
complished. Wood engraving has within a few 
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years been brought toa high degree of perfection. 
Without it no ilastrated 

circulation could be produced, because it is the 
only means by which copies can be produced 
with the necessary rapidity. But there are cer- 
tain effects within the reach of the copper-plate 
engraver quite beyond the reach of the engraver 
on wood or of the lithographer. 
just the things which are demanded in a bank 
note. 


publication of large 


These are 


Engraving upon copper or steel is the only 


style used for bank notes. 


We shall have occasion, in following up our 


subject, to visit the Modelling Room again. At 
present we will accompany the President, who 
has joined us, on a tour through the establish- 
ment. We follow a passage, and ascend a half 
flight of stairs, where we find ourselves con- 
fronted by the day watchman. 


We note, here 
as elsewhere, the massive construction of the 
The floors and stairs are composed of 
massive blocks of granite; the walls are of 


solid stone or brick; the railings are of iron. 


From this point passages and stairways diverge 


to the various working rooms, and no person un- 


less an employé can pass without a special order 
from the heads of the Company. The employés 


even can only go to their own department, en- 
gravers taking one way and printers another. 


A man may have been for years employed in 
one department without ever having visited the 


others. 


(To be continued -) 


—_—_—_——-~+~ee 


BREAD FOUND AFTER MANY DAYS-——-TRACES IN 
PERSIA OF H. MARTYN. 


“The News of the Churches” for March 
contains an interesting account written by Mr. 
Batley, of the Church Missionary Society, who 
lately died, of traces found at Shiraz in Persia 
of the influence of the devoted missionary Henry 
Martyn. The writer had been at Shiraz spend- 
ing a few weeks. Having been invited to dine 
or sup with a Persian party in that city, he 
found a number of guests assembled. Among 
them was one who took but little part in the 
conversation, and appeared to be intimate with 
no one but the master of the house. After some 
days, Mr. Batley had an opportunity of convers- 
ing with this individual, whose name was 
Mahommed Raheem. In the course of conver- 
sation, he drew from the Persian the acknow- 
ledgment that he was a Christian. We give 
the rest in Mr. Batley’s own words : 


“JT should vainly endeavor to describe the 
astonishment which seized me at this declaration. 
I surveyed Mahommed Raheem at first, with a 
look which, judging from its reflection from his 
benign countenance, must have’ betokened sus- 
picion or even contempt. The consideration , 
that he could have no motive to-deceive me in 
this disclosure, which was of infinitely greater 
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seriousness to himself than to me, speedily re- 
stored me to recollection, and banished every 
sentiment but joy. I could not refrain from 
pressing silently his hand to my heart. 

“ He was not unmoved at this transport, but 
he betrayed no unmanly emotions. He told me 
that I had possessed myself of a secret, which, 
in spite of his opinions that it was the duty of 
every one to wear openly, he had hitherto con- 
cealed, except from a few who participated in 
his own sentiments. 

**¢ And whence came this happy change?” I 
asked. ‘I will tell you,’ he replied. ‘In the 
year 1223 (of the Hejira,) there came to this 
city an Englishman, who taught the religion of 
Christ with a boldness unparalleled in Persia, in 
the midst of much scorn and ill-treatment from 
our mollahs, as well as the rabble. He was a 
beardless youth, and evidently enfeebled by dis- 
ease. He dwelt amongst us for more than a 

ear. I was then a decided enemy to infidels, 
as the Christians are termed by the followers of 
Mahommed ; and I visited this teacher of the 
despised sect with the declared object of treat- 
ing him with scorn, and exposing his doctrines 
with contempt. Although I persevered for some 
time in this behaviour towards him, I ‘found that 
every interview not only increased my respect 
for the individual, but diminished my confidence 
in the faith in which I was educated. His ex- 
treme forbearance towards the violence of his 
opponents, the calm and yet convincing manner 
in which he exposed the fallacies and sophistries 
by which he was assailed—for he spoke Persian 
excellently—gradually inclined me to listen to 
his arguments, to inquire dispassionately into 
the subject of them, and finally to read a tract 
which he had written in reply to a defence of 
Islamism by our chief mollahs. Need I detain 
you longer? the result of my examination wasa 
conviction that the youug disputant was right. 
Shame, or rather fear, withheld me from avow- 
ing this opinion. I ever avoided the society of 
the Christian teacher, though he remained in the 
city solong. Just before he quitted Shiraz, I 
could not refrain from paying him a farewell 
visit. Our conversation—the memory of it will 
never fade from the tablet of my mind—sealed 
my conversion. He gave me a book—it has 
ever been my constant companion, the study of 
it has formed my most delightful oceupation— 
its contents have often consoled me.’ 

“Upon this he put into my hands a copy of 
the New Testament in Persian ; on one of the 
biank leaves was written: ‘There is joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth.’ 

Henry Martyn.” 





Mercy is like a rainbow which God set in the 
heavens as a remembrancer to man. We must 
not look for it after night; it shines not in the 
other world. If we refuse mercy here, we must 
have justice to eternity —Jeremy Taylor. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
‘(THE LORD I8 RISEN.” 


“HE IS RISEN INDEED.” 
(Salutation and response of the early Christians.) 


Joy! Thou art risen! never mortal anguish 
Can press Thee now, 

Never again beneath the cross thou’lt languish, 
And fainting bow. 


Joy! that throughout eternity’s duration, 
Thou can’st not know 

Again, the desert’s dark humiliation 
Gethsemane’s woe. 


Joy! that forever from Thy heart is taken, 
The heavy load 

That broke it, with the cry, “Iam forsaken, 
My God, my God!” 


Risen to all dominion, power and glory, 
My humbled soul 

Bows with adoring reverence before Thee, 
Owns Thy control. 


In joyful song of love and of thanksgiving, 
My voice I lift— 

Because Thou livest, I am also living, 
My life, Thy gift! 


A baptism deep unto my childish stature 
With Thee I share, 

A cro3s made heavy by my feeble nature, 
For Thee I bear! 


Only that cry of utter desolation, 
Thine, Thine alone, 

Even in hours of deepest tribulation, 
I may not own. 


Risen with Thee, dear Lord, and dare I name it? 
From death-bonds freed ! vane 
Let every step of my new life proclaim it— 
Risen indeed ! 
Germantown, 8. 
——__ +08 


THE TEMPEST. 


We were crowded in the cabin, 
Not a soul would dare to sleep— 

It was midnight on the waters, 
And a storm was on the deep. 


’Tis a fearful thing in winter 
To be shattered in the blast, 
And to hear the rattling trumpet 
Thunder “Cut away the mast!” 


So we shuddered there in silence— 
For the stoutest held his breath— 

While the hungry sea was roaring, 
And the breakers talked with Death. 


As thus we sat in darkness, 
Each one busy in his prayers— 

‘* We are lost!” the captain shouted, 
As he staggered down the stairs. 


But his little daughter whispered, 
As she took his icy hand, 
‘“Isn’t God upon the ocean, 
Just the same as on the land ?” 


Then we kissed the little maiden, 
And we spoke in better cheer, 
And we anchored safe in harbor, 
When the morn was shining aoe. 
J. T. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Fortien INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Liverpool 
are to the lst inst., but contain nothing important 
in addition to previous ones. 


Exo.tanp.—Lord Canning, until reeently Governor 
General of India, died in London on the 17th ult. 
He was a son of the celebrated George Canning, had 
held several public offices in England, and gov- 
erned India during the great native rebellion. 

A considerable portion of the works for the under- 
ground railroad in London had been flooded and 
somewhat damaged by the breaking of a sewer. 
The loss to the contractors was estimated at £12,000, 
and the opening of the road would be delayed three 
months. 

France.—A project is on foot for a grand Univer- 
sal Exhibition, of a permanent character, in Paris, to 
commence next year. 

It was asserted that Admiral] Graviere would im- 
mediately take command of a strong concentration 
of French war vessels in the American waters, which 
concentration the Patrie declared to be justified by 
what may arise from the American war and Mexican 
affairs; and that the Emperor had reselved to send 
sufficient troops to Mexico to foree away to the 
capital. A debate on Mexican affairs had taken 
place in the Legislative Body, in which the Minister 
who defended the government declared that insults 
must be avenged, and the Mexicans left to choose 
their own government. 

Tae German Conreperacy.—A political meeting 
of great importance for the future of the German 
Confederacy was held at Frankfort. A large number 
of actual and former members of the representative 
Assemblies of Germany met to discuss the question 
ef German unity, and to prepare the way for periodi- 
cal meetings of Deputies from all the German Parlia- 
ments. Among those present were Unruh, in 1848 
President of the Second Prussian Chamber, Professor 
Kausser of Heidelberg, Benningsen of Hanover, the 
President of the German National Verein, and other 
prominent Liberalists. The relation of Austria to 
the German Union was the subject of a warm dis- 
cussion, and it was on all sides agreed that the Ger- 
mans of Austria, but no other tribe of the polyglot 
empire, should be comprised in the reorganized Con- 
federacy. The meeting passed also a unanimous 
resolution to appoint a committee to convene a meet- 
ing of all the present and former members of Ger- 
man representative Assemblies, inclusive of the Ger- 
man Austrians, in order to discuss the public affairs 
of Germany, particularly the question of the Consti- 
tution. Fifteen members were chosen as the Com- 
mittee, with power of adding other names to their 
list. 

Ioxtan Istanps.—The Lord High Commissioner of 
the Ionian Islands has again refused to receive a me- 
morial of the Chamber relative to a union of the 
Islands with Greece, which the Chamber has been 
demanding for years with perfect unanimity, but 
always in vain. The Chamber has resolved to bring 
a complaint against the Commissioner before the 
Queen. 


Russta.—The government has recognized the king- 
dom of Italy. 

Domzstic.—The President has signed the Tax bill, 
the Pacific Railroad bill, and the act prohibiting 
polygamy in Utah. 

The President issued a proclamation on the Ist 
inst., in pursuance ofthe act of Congress for the col- 
lection of direct taxes in insurrectionary districts, 
passed on the 7th ult., which requires him to declare 
what States or parts of States are in insurrection. 
He proclaims South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Ala- 
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bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, North Carolina, and Virginia, except certain 
specified counties, to be in that condition, by reason 
of which the civil authority is obstructed so that 
the *‘ act to provide increased revenue from imports, 
to pay the interest on the public debt and for other 
purposes,” passed in the 8th month last, cannot be 
peaceably executed; and that the taxes legally 
chargeable upon real estate therein, under the last- 
named act, together with a penalty of 50 per cent. of 
said taxes, shall be a lien upon the same until 
paid. 

A new law has gone into effect in New York, allow- 
ing married women doing business on their own ac- 
count to file a certificate in the office of the city or 
town clerk, and thus protect the property vested in 
their separate business from any claim of their hus- 
bands’ creditors. This applies to boarding-house 
keepers as well as those engaged in trading or 
other business. 


Military Affatrs—The Secretary of War on the 24 
inst., transmitted to the House of Representatives a 
letter to him from Gen. Hunter, the commander in 
South Carolina, in response to a resolution of inquiry 
relative to the reported organization of a regiment of 
fugitive slaves. He states in substance, that a regi- 
ment has been formed, not of fugitive slaves, but of 
persons whose late masters are “ fugitive rebels,’’ 
and who, far from seeking to avoid the latter, are 
preparing themselves, to join effectively in pursnit of 
them. The instructions of Secretary Cameron to 
Gen. Sherman distinctly authorizing the employ- 
ment of all loyal persons in any manner in which 
they can be useful, he considers fully to justify the 
enlistment of fugitive slaves, could such be found ; 
which has not been the case, however, the slaves 
having remained on the plantations, and welcomed 
the troops, and the only fugitives being the masters. 
He has received no specific authority to furnish arms 
or clothing to the people in question, neither has he 
to supply tools when eniploying them as laborers, 
but deeming that the liberty to employ menin any 
particular capacity implied the liberty to supply 
what was necessary, he has clothed, armed and 
equipped “the only loyal regiment yet raised in 
South Carolina.” The experiment, so far as made, has 
proved successful, the officers in charge of the 
blacks unanimously reporting favorably of their con- 
duct and capacity. 

From Vicksburg we have accounts that the com- 
mander of the “ram” fleet which aided in the cap- 
ture of Memphis, had communicated with Com. Far- 
ragut, whose fleet was below, by sending a small 
party across the bend of the river, on the Louisiana 
side. On the 26th, Porter’s mortar fleet commenced 
bombarding the batteries below the town. and con- 
tinued till the next day, during which time eight or 
nine of Farragut’s vessels passed up without sus- 
taining any serious damage. Davis’ fleet arrived on 
the 2d inst from Memphis, to co-operate with Farra- 
gut. An assault was expected to be made on the 4th. 

Gen. Halleck has informed the War Department 
that on the Ist inst., two regiments of his cavalry 
were attacked near Booneville, Miss., by a greatly 
superior force, which they repulsed after several 
hours’ fighting, with inconsiderable loss. .No other 
engagements are reported in that quarter. 

The U.S. forces have been withdrawn from James 
island, near Charleston. On the 2st ult., a small 
expedition on two boats went up North Edisto river 
to the main land, and dispersed a rebel force found 
encamped there. 

More recent and complete accountsiof occurrence 
near Richmond show that for six days, from the 26th 
ult., to the 10th inst., the fighting was kept up, with 
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little intermission, except at night, Gen. M-Clellan’s , taken by U.S. troops, was postponed till the 12th 
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army gradually retreating from its former positions} month. On the 2d, the Senate’s amendments to the 


to the banks of James river, where it was stationed ' Army Appropriation bill were concurred in. 


at the last accounts, about 27 miles below Richmond. 
A number of gunboats are in the river, which will 
co-operate with the land forces, and it is understood 
that the latter are now intrenched. 
flicts during those six days are described as of the 
most desperate character. The rebel forces, it is as- 
serted, greatly outnumbered the U. 8S. troops, so that 
fresh bodies of men were repeatedly brought up to 
attack those already wearied and almost exhausted. 
The loss on both sides must be very great. That of 
M‘Clellan’s army is generally estimated at not less 
than 10,000 in killed, wounded and missing, and 
some suppose it to be much greater. 
the wounded, as well as the dead, were necessarily 
left behind in the retreat, the number cannot be ac- 
curately known. 


Coneress.—The Senate, on the Ist inst., passed 
the Army Appropriation bill, the proviso limiting the 
army to 750,000 men having been stricken out, and 
some other amendments adopted. The bill for the 
admission of West Virginia was discussed, the ques- 
tion being on Sumner’s amendment, that after 7th mo. 
4th, 1863, there shall be neither slavery nor invol- 
untary servitude, save as a punishment for crime, 
in the new State. After a considerable debate, the 
bill was postponed for atime. On the 2d, the Ju- 
diciary Committee reported back the bill to punish 
persons giving or offering a consideration to mem- 
bers of Congress or officers of government, for pro- 
curing contracts or office. Wright, of Ind., offered a 
resolution to expel Senator Simmons, of R. I., on the 
ground of his having agreed to receive payment for 
using his official influence to procure a contract. It 
was laid over. A report from the conference com- 
mittee on the Indian Appropriation bill was adopt- 
ed. The bill authorizing an additional issue of 
Treasury notes was passed, with amendments re- 
serving $75,000,000 for prompt payment of deposits, 
authorizing the notes issued to be paid in coin, at 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
limiting the amount of notes under five dollars to 
$20,000,000. An amendment imposing a duty of 
two per cent. annually, to be paid by every person 
or corporation issuing notes for circulation as money, 
was rejected, yeas 10, nays 27. On the 34, the bill 
to provide a Territorial government for Arizona was 
postponed till the 12th mo. next. The bill to con- 
firm certain land grants to Connecticut and Min- 
nesota, and that from the House altering certain ju- 
dicial districts, were passed. On the 5th, several 
bills were passed, among which were the following: 
to abolish certain ports of entry in the Mississippi 
valley; for the collection of revenue on the northern, 
north-eastern and north-western frontier; making 
appropriation for the payment of certain bounties ; 
and one in relation to schools for colored children in 
Washington and Georgetown. On the 7th, @ 
committee of conference was appointed on the 
Treasury note bill, and it subsequently made a 
report, which was agreed to, providing for the 
issne of $35,000,000 of small notes, and a reservation 
of $50,000,000. The bill supplementary to the act 
abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia, and 
the general pension bill were passed. The Com- 
mittee on Finance reported back the Tariff bill with 
amendments. The bill to establish provisional gov- 
ernments in certain cases in rebellious States, was 
discussed without definite result. 

The bill to increase temporarily the duties on im- 
ports, (the Tariff bill,) passed the House on the Ist. 
The bill for appointing a commission to ascertain 
the claims of loyal citizens for property destroyed or 





As many of | 


A rese 
olution was adopted calling on the Secretary of 


War to communicate any explanation given by Gen. 
McClellan, of the evacuation of White House, Va, ; 


The con-| also one directing the Naval Committee to inquire 


into the expediency of procuring a site for the manu. 
facture of iron to be used for ship-building. Senate 
bills giving compensation furlorses sustained by ma- 
rines in the foundering of the steamer Governor on the 
way to Port Royal, for the aid of the families of those 
lost on the Congress and Cumberland, and the 
Senate joint resolution compensating the crew of the 
Varuna, sunk in the action below New Orleans, were 
passed. The Judiciary Committee, to which were 

referred petitions from inhabitants of Ohio for the 
expulsion of Representative Vallandigham, asked to 
be and were discharged from their further considera. 
tion, the same committee reported a bill providing 
for the trial or discharge of State prisoners. It di- 
rects the Secretaries of State and War to furnish, as 
soon as practicable, to the Judges of the Circuit and 
District Court, a list of all persons, citizens of States 
where the Federal judicial process is continued, who 
are or may be held as State or political prisoners. 
Where a grand jury has terminated its proceedings 
without finding an indictment, the Judges shall di. 
rect the discharge of the prisoners. The bill also 
provides for the bailing of prisoners. One section 
declares that it shall be lawful for the President, 
when the public safety requires it, to suspend the 
privilege of habeas corpus, and when so suspended, 
it shall be unlawful for any Judge to allow such 
writ. The Senate bill providing that in States in 
insurrection, sureties of defalcating postmasters may 
be sued within two years after the Courts are re- 
opened, was passed. The House non-concurred in 
the Senate’s substitute for the Confiscation bill. The 
bill for enlarging the Illinois and Michigan canal to 
admit the passage of armed vessels, having been 
tabled on a previous day, the vote was now recon- 
sidered, and the bill postponed to 12th month 18th. 
Much of the sitting of the 5th was occupied with 
a@ debate on a motion of Wickliffe, of Kentucky, 
to reconsider the vote ordering General Hunter’s 
letter relative to the organization of negro regi- 
ments to be printed. The motion to reconsider 
was finally laid on the table, by a vote of 61 to 26. 
The House non-concurred in the Senate’s amend- 
ments to the Treasury note bill, and ordered a com- 
mittee of conference. A bill reported from the Ju- 
diciary Committee was passed, prohibiting the con- 
finement of soldiers in the prison of the District of 
Columbia, except for certain crimes, and discharg~ 
ing those now there. A resolution was adopted 
calling on the Secretary of War for information 
whether any member of Congress has been inter- 
ested in contracts since the Ist of 4th month last. 
On the 7th, the Senate bills for establishing arsenals 
at Columbus, Indianapolis, and Rock Island, and to 
carry into effect the treaty with Great Britain for the 
suppression of the slave trade, authorizing the ap- 
pointment, by the President, of judges or arbitrators 
at New York, Sierra Leone, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, were passed, as was one directing credits 
given on the proper books to the Indian tribes for 
the amount of trust bonds abstracted from the Inte- 
rior Department. The Judiciary Committee was in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of ascervaining 
the amount of property captured in New Mexico from 
the people and the general government by authority 
of Texas, and providing for the confiscation of land 
in that State sufficient for indemnity, and to report by 
bill or otherwise. 





